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© REGEPALR SikisrCcwss. 
[ihe author of the Recollections of a Seuthern 
Matron would long since have apologized for the sus- 
pension of her story. but for the daily hope of being 
able to resume it; an effurt which, on a protracted 
journey for health, was tound to be impracticable.) 


RECOLLECTIONS 
OF A SOUTHERN MATRON, 
CHAP. XXVIII. 
(Continued from No. 24, Vol. 4th.) 





MARION.—DUMB BELLA,.—-THE INDIAN.—A WEDDING 
ut who is she, retiring and alone, 
But ’ g 
That makes her thoughts by sign and gesture known 
No voice escapes those lips in aceents dear, 
"Tis one dead silence all from ycar to year. 
Yet let not pity too officious rise, 
Nature compensates that whivh it denies. 
The expressive looh—the motion fraught with grace— 
May rival language and supply its place: 
And for that senseless ear perchance are given 


Ethereal sounds, and intercourse with heaven. 
S. Gilman. 


Is Marion forgotten? asks some young gir' 
to whom love isthe Alpha and Omega of a story 
No, not forgutten; but I never proposed to writ: 
a love story in these simple details, whose objec 
is to show the habits of Southern domestic life— 
the love part is only woven in to make youn: 
girls read them, and induce them to catch thy 
moral which the author has conscientiously en- 
deavored to sustain. 

I must confess, however, that an expecting look 
was cast up the avenue as strangers approached 
and an actual tremor felt when he actually came. 
There was a slight abstraction, too, in his man 
ners, which the students of love-thermometers 
might have supposed a suspicious circumstance. 
When he saw me on horseback he looked wist- 
fully, and his face reddened. My dress was en- 
tirely different from that in which he had seer 
me at the time of my bouleversement; my height 
and manner were altered, and I always began to 
jest on trifling topics, for I was frightened at the 
thought of a disclosure after what had had pass. 
ed. It seemed to me as if feminine pride called 
on me to keep my secret, as Anne and Lewis. 
who alone covld have revealed it gracefully. 
were gone. 

Marion was preparing himself for usefulness. 
Inheriting a large estate, he did not feel authori- 
zed to enter on its duties without some persona! 
discipline. He attended medical and surgica' 
lectures, that he might supply with advice the 
accidental wants of his people, and interested 
himself in mechanics as a means of saving labo: 
on his plantation. His fine person never looked 
more noble to me than when in his workman’s 
jacket, with his tools in his hand, he superintend- 
ed, and even aided, the works of his people. He 
felt the responsibility of his situation, and look. 
ed with a steady and inquiring eye on his duties, 
removing evil where it was practicable, and 





rain only that he sought; he was aware that he 
controlled the happiness of a large family of his 
fellow creatures. He neither permitted himsel| 
to exercise oppression, nor tolerated it in others. 
Happy human faces were his delight, and the 
blessings that followed his footsteps, were like 
ingel voices crowning his cares. He felt how 
much a planter has to answer to man and to God 
in the patriarchal relation he holds, and he shrank 
not indolently from the arduous demani. High 
responsibility exalts the character of a good man, 
and IT could not but perceive the growt\: of prin- 
ciple in Marion’s words and actions while I 
heard among some of the young men vho visit- 
ed us a tone of frivolity that sadly contrasted 
with his earnest dignity of thought an! expres- 
sion. LT insensibly prized him for this cifference, 
and felt how much safer would be the happiness 
if a wife in his keeping than in that :f a mere 
ler. 

The moral education of Southern ye ath should 
ve directed to their peculiar duties; indeed, 
here are passages in the teachings of the New 
Testament which apply peculiarly to our institu- 
ions, and which, though almost neg :tive elre- 
where, are exquisitely beautiful in the classifica 
ion of relative duties here. ‘ Masters, give un- 
‘o your servants that which is just ind eqnal, 
knowing that ye also have a master i heaven.” 
‘Ye masters, forbear threatening, ki‘»wing ti::t 
vour master is also in heaven, neither ’s there re- 
spect of persons with him.” ‘ Servatrs, obey i 
all things your masters according to the flesh.” 
‘‘Let as many servants as are under the yoke 
count their own masters worthy of all honor.’ 
The temptations of power should be diligentls 
pointed out—passion repressed, purity enforced 
ind then the young Southerner will rise like the 
sun over the wide sphere of his duty, diffusing 
light and warmth around him. As Mentor dwelt 
with eloquence on the expected legislation o 
Telemachus, so should every father prepare his 
son at the South for the little kingdom over 
which he is to reign in wisdom and love. 

It would seem, at the first glance, that one of 
the most difficult offices of the planter would be 
to restrain the tempers of the uneducated beings 
under his care; but daily occupation and systema- 
tic routine are favorable to harmony, and God has 
seemed wonderfully to have balanced human 
passions. There are few Zelucos among fa- 
thers. The subject of surprise is the escape ot 
so many from injury under the hand of passion 
in all communities. Who has not seen a mother 
of the laboring classes shake a child with her 
strong arm, until one would suppose dislocation 
would follow, and the child come out from the 
operation rather strengthened, as from a Calis- 
thenic exercise ? How many shoes aimed at the 
head of aculprit have missed their destination ! 
[t is curious to observe how seldom they hit.— 
As far as I have observed, the poorer classes in 
New England shake their childen in a sudden 
impulse of anger ; while negroes throw something 





ameliorating what was inevitable. It was not 


at theirs. There is that which is tremendous- 











ly exciting in a shake—the chatter of one’s teeth, 
ihe impotence of one’s nerves and sinews, and 
the trill of the voice as one begs pardon. I 
would rather of the two run my chance of a 
nissile, and take to dodging, if I were a child. 

How difficult is it for us, who have time to 
reason with children, to enter into the feelings uf 
parents hurried by a thousand cares. The poor 
mother, standing at her wash-tub, burning over 
the fire, or delving at her needle, must be sum- 
inary in her punishments, and the little rebel 
takes advantage of her limited minutes. Even 
the dark closet, the resort of leisurely people, 
takes too much time for her; and, when 
she thinks the urchin is well seated on a bench 
n the corner, he has slipped off and gone to 
some new experiment. The poor soul can nei- 
her stay to administer a dose of castor oil, as 
one of my friends does for bad temper, nor ap. 
oly a cold bath, nor bind a strip of paper on 
he forehead with the offence designated, nor 
‘ondemn the child to the bed all day—an adimira- 
ble prescription, by the way, for those who sleep 
too late in the morning. These are all punish. 
ments of leisure, and the laborer cannot exercise 
‘sem. Is itnot wonderful, then, that as correc. 
tion is necessarily so brief, it is not often more 
‘alamitous ? Science has adapted the cat-o’-nine. 
ails, and the ferule, so that the operation can be 
zarried on without maiming ; but the poor wo. 
nan cannot deliberately apply even these. She 
nust take the first tangible thing, and luckily the 
natural implement is herown hand ; luckily, too, 
hat very hand relishes not a too potent tingling, 
and the child is safe. But while I have been 
‘hrowing off these rambling thoughts, my little 
Clarence has been fishing my best cap from a 
band-box, and as he swings it on his hook, his 
Lilliputian waiting man follows him, crying, 
‘Buy fish, missis? Buy any fish?” Shall I 
use my natural implement on the rogue ? 

My personal experience supplies me with but 
one example of passion leading to fatal conse- 
quences in our own neighborhood, but it was a 
nost aggravated case, and related to Belia, the 
leaf and dumb girl. The mother of Bella was 
the Zeluco of my story. I have never seen any 
thing more affecting than her attachment to her 
infant. It was one of God’s holy compensations 
for infirm human nature. Bella felt no want with 
her babe in her arms, and language—oh the lan- 
guage between these two creatures—the twining 
of arms, the gaze of the eyes, the pressure of the 
lips, and, when any attempt was made to take 
the child from her, how that strange howl thrilled 
the soul! She was faithful in the discharge of 
her duties; the family at the Elms treated her 
with peculiar tenderness, and the child was the 
pet of the household. But her passions, like 
those of most mutes, were violent, and she had a 
mother who seemed to have no commiseration 
for her. One day when I was visiting at the 
Elms, we heard a cry wilder than I had ever 


known from poor a. Her mother had attack. 
ed her in azger, and levelled a blow with a stick 
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of wood, which laid her and her infant on the 
ground. In a week, that smiling baby was a 
corpse by Bella’s side, and the mother was fast 
journeyiug to the same sad bourne. Even in 
death she could not let her baby go, but that wild 
cry sounded fierce and long. The babe was 
laid in its shroud by her side ; she felt its little 
forehead and cold hands, and moaned over its 
unmoved lips. Poor Bella was tenderly cared 
for by her mistress, and her pious colored friends 
stood around her, and pointed upward as if to God. 
She shook her head, and clung to her dead in- 
fant. It was forced from her, and placed in its 
humble coffin and peaceful grave, and two days 
after Bella was laid by its side. It is a sad 
though humble story. I have long since laid it 
to my heart, and when passion has threatened 
to shake me in my intercourse with those around 
me, the image of that wrathful mother, though 
comparatively irresponsible, has arisen to my 
view, darkly pointing at Bella’s grave. 

Little that was interesting occurred at this 
time at Roseland; but one incident may show a 
feaiure of our life. We shall not long have such 
to record, for the Indian race, like the noble 
trees of our forests, are disappearing—the axe 
is laid at their roots. AsI was playing the piano 
one morning, I heard a light footstep, and turn- 
ing round saw an Indian in full costume standing 
with folded arms against the entrance of the 
door, his eyes bent directly on me. I was so 
startled that I could not proceed in singing. I 
made two or three ineffectual attempts, and then 
preferred passing out of the room close to him, 
rather than remain. As I rose from the instru- 
ment his eyes followed me, though his attitude 
was unchanged, and he made a gesture for me 
to return and play. I went to mamma, who de- 
cided that I must do so. She, like most South- 
ern ladies, had no unnecessary fears. She was 
in the habit of passing months with her children 
on the plantation, without any other protection 
than her servants. The Indian had remained in 
the same erect attitude, as if he expected our re- 
turn, and as mamma bowed in passing he re- 
turned her salutation. Isat down and played 
several tunes, glancing occasionally at him; his 
eyes were still fixed onme. At length, as I pass- 
ed, he uttered a sound like “ thank,” and retired 
as silently as he came. Ihave never since seen 
so perfect and inte:esting a specimen of his race. 
There was something inexpressibly lofty and 
graceful in his air. 

We made our annual visit to the city. Shortly 
after, Flora asked me, with almost apparent 
blushes, “if she could take a partner ;” and 
I was made to understand that Kit, a steve- 
dore, had solicited her hand. Of course I could 
make no objection, though losing some valuable 
services by the plan, and preparations were made 
for the wedding, which she chose to have per- 
formed in the wash-kitchen instead of our parlor. 
The floor was nicely scrubbed, seats placed 
around, and the tin candlesticks on the wall or- 
namented with sprigs of green, When all was 
ready we were invited out with the clergyman, 
who as usual was chosen by the bride. The 
room was lined with guests. As we entered, the 
bride and groom rose, attended by six grooms- 
men and six bridemaids, the latter dressed in 
white with flowers, or ribbon, or tarnished silver 
and gold sprigs in their hair. ‘The minister pro- 





ceeded in the ceremony, and at length told them 
to join their r:ght hands. The hand-maidens 
were pretty expert in drawiog off Flora’s glove, 
as her hands were soft as mine ; but Kit was the 
very image of helpiessness. He looked as if he 
longed to give the glove (it was clinging white 
cotton) a pull, but etiquette forbad. His arm 


was extended, and his palm open in a kind of 


spasmodic motion, as the head groomsman tug- 
ged at the fore finger. By degrees his aids came 
up, until there was one at each digit, while a 
sixth directed ; but the more they pulled the more 
the glove ** would not stay pulled.” The bride- 
maids began to titter, and Flora, losing her pa- 
tience, said, * Pull it off yourself, Kit,’—but the 
superintendent of the ceremony waved her off 
solemnly, and after picking a while upon the 
thumb and fingers the tenacious glove yielded, 
and by “along pull, a strong pull, and a pull all 
together,” Kit’s brawny hand was laid bare and 
grasped that of the more delicate Flora. The 
ceremony proceeded without further impediment, 
and shaking hands with the bride, we retu~ned 
to the house. As we left the threshold of the 
wash-room, the whole party shouted forth a Me- 
thodist hymn. It was a solemn and affecting 
sound, and I felt it to be a rebuke to the vapid 
jests that so often circulate after more imposing 
ceremonials. Wine and cake were sent us im- 
mediatelv after, and a whole iced cake presented 
to the minister the following day, according to 
the usual cusiom among the colored people in 
the city. Mamma and I were introduced to the 
bride’s chamber, which was neatly set off with 
white curtains and toilette cover. I have some- 
times seen the apartments of colored brides de- 
corated with evergreens. 
‘ (To be continued.) 


CGR BRMOVIESa 
THE DAY OF GRANSON; 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 
Translated for the Southern Rose from the German 
OF 
VON TROMLITZ. 
CHAITER TENTH. 
(Continued from No. 6, vol. 5th, page 44.) 











As Rudolph parted from Etanges, and rode 
back with an agonized hea‘t to the camp, an aw- 
ful tragedy awaited him, which was well adapted 
to confirm him in his resolution. 

The garrison of Granson, strengthened by the 
detachment from Yverdun, which had fought its 
way through the enemy, had manfully resisted 
the sturm of the Burgundians, two hundred of 
whom lay strewn and weltering in the trench.— 
After several days, the duke ordered the storming 
to be renewed, encouraged the army by his pre- 
sence, and the city was carried after three days’ 
resistance. George Von Stein, together with 
Hans Muller, the valiant defenders of Yverdun, 
followed by the garrison, still eight hundred 
strong, broke through the closely pressing hosts 
of the Burgundians, and though with the loss of 
many a valiant warrior, gained the citadel. Here 
Von Stein grew dangerously ill ; he was obliged 
to suffer himself to be carried over the lake — 
Hans Wyler undertook the command, and the 
spirit of lofty valor departed from Granson. The 
first gunner received a fatal shot; the greatest 
part of the powder exploded, destroying several 
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of the bold defenders; the provisions grew short, 
and oatmeal broth was their only food. 

Hans Muller, a man of the ancient stamp, 
mighty in battle, unbending in adversity, still 
sought to maintain the sinking spirit of the gar- 
rison ; but Hans Wyler, despairing of his coun- 
try’s deliverance, believed that all was lost, and 
that relief was impossible. At this moment ap- 
proached Ronchant, a Burgundian nobleman, and 
addressed them in the German language with an 
air of German cordiality, and won the confidence 
of the unsuspecting Swiss. He expressed, in 
the name of the duke, a hope that they would 
surrender. Hans Muller answered, that there 
was but one way of arriving at that point, name- 
ly, the command of the confederates. Ronchant 
applauded the wonderful propriety of the an- 
swer; nevertheless, he doubted whether it were 
still in their power to execute an order from the 
confederates. Friburg, he said, was destroyed ; 
Berne had opened her gates; and the confede- 
rates had each one returned to his own home. 
The duke, however, honored their spirit, and for 
that very reason they ought not to push it to ex. 
tremities, they ought not to provoke his wrath, 
but yield themselves up to him, and feel secure 
of his mercy. , ‘* Consider now,” said he, in con- 
clusion; “Ilamanobleman. Would I burden 
my soul with your blood, and my conscience with 
the disgrace of a betrayer? I swear to you, in 
the name of the Duke of Burgundy, you shall 
have complete liberty to retire with your goods 
and chattels to your friends.” 

The innocent Swiss believed this, notwith. 
standing H:ns Muller’s warning. Wyler’s spirit 
and confidence were broken ; they paid the mis- 
erable sufferers a hundred florins, and dréw them 
from the garrison. 

When, with Ronchant at their head, they arri- 
ved at the Burgundian camp, they came in view of 
the duke, who, surrounded by several grandees 
and his life-guard, seemed, as if accidentally, 
about to make a riding excursion. ‘* By (St. 
George ! what do you bring here ?” he exclaimed 
to Ronchant, appearing as if he knew nothing of 
the transaction. 

“« My gracious liege,” replied Ronchant, “it is 
the garrison of Grauson, who have surrendered 
themselves altogether to your mercy.” At this 
moment came forward the exiles from Estavayer 
and Yverdun, who had been previously trained 
for the scene, crying for vengeance against 
Berne and against these men, who had laid their 
cities in ruins. They fell on their knees before 
the duke, obstructed his path before him, and 
implored him so pressingly, with eyes full of 
tears, that the duke, yielding to them, sacrificed 
the Swiss, together with his word. That very 
evening, three hundred, including the cowardly 
Wyler, were hung upon the trees which sur- 
rounded the camp. One hundred and filty, and 
among them the heroic Hans Muller, were drag- 
ged through the lake by cords until they expired. 
They died like men; not one of them reproached 
any of the others as the cause of his misfortune ; 
they died with fearful repose, still terrible to their 
enemies in death as in life. 

On this evening the star of Charles of Bur- 
cundy sank in darkness along with his princely 
word. Fortune turned her face forever from the 
promise-breaking duke, and the spirit of aveng- 
ing retribution henceforward waved over him her 
torch. 
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When Halwy] arrived at the camp and rode to 
the solitary spot where stood his tent, it was al- 
ready night. His old servant was awaiting him, 
took his horse from him, and said, with a frank, 
affectionate tone—‘* Dear master, do not be an- 
gry with me if I leave you this very evening ; 
hitherto I have faithfully followed you, but I can- 
not continue a moment longer; and if you have 
a drop of Swiss blood left, you must yourself re. 
tire.” He now related to the astonished knight 
what had taken plece since his departure. 

“ Go—I restrain you not!” replied the agoni- 
zed knight, and entered into his tent, where he 
sat down and delivered himself over to his dark 
thoughts. The love of his father-land constrain- 
ed him to depart,—pride importuned him to re- 
main. His whole soul, since Elizabeth aban- 
doned him, had been rent to pieces, and now 
nothing longer bound him to the world. Sleep 
fled from him, the filled goblet remained untouch- 
ed, his lamp still burned, though feebly, and per- 
mitted the rising moon to throw her pale light 
through the canvass ‘The noise and bustle of 
the camp was stilled, every thing around him ap- 
peared as if dead, save when here and there the 
call of the sentinel, or the stamping of horses, 
interrupted the fearful silence of the night.— 
With an agitated heart he stepped out in front of 
his tent, to cool the burning fever of his soul. 
Dark clouds rolled over the face of the moon; 
in the distance, where the pleasant Neufchatel 
60 sweetly lay by the plashing lake, burned the 
watchfires of the confederates, and enlightened 
the dark horizon. Not far from him in the dark- 
ness of the night, he thought he saw crowds of 
peculiarly strange images, floating in wide cir- 
cles in the air. It was a horrid appearance—he 
could not approach it. The vision kept waving 
hither and thither, without ceasing its circular 
motion. Now began the storm to howl, and to 
lash the clouds into rage, while those wonderful 
images moved in more rapid circles; the storm’s 
mighty wing now beat angrily against the clouds; 
they broke away ; the moon’s bright beam looked 
through, and illuminated the night. Then Ru- 
dolph distinctly beheld, in the fearful radiance of 
the moonlight, what had filled him with horror ; 
it was the dead bodies of his brethren, rocked 
hither and thither by the storm, and appearing 
like spirits of the night. He saw them, the val- 
iant ones, who, trusting to the prince’s word, 
had found an ignominious death, and had called 
on heaven for revenge. 

‘And this chief do I serve ?” murmured he 
to himself. ‘* Do I serve him against my father- 
land? But more horrible than those unfortunate 
victims seems Scharnacthal to me in the storm 
of the night. By that hellish spirit Iam doomed 
to destruction! No, I will owe nothing to his 
favor,—better fall beneath the swords of my 
brethren, than have to thank him for my restora- 
tion and my life.” 

He then heard a step, and as he turned, he 
saw his faithful Conrad approaching, with his 
dog behind him, that had accompanied him in 
his banishment. ‘ Farewell, dear master !” said 
the faithful servant; “I certainly cannot stay 
here any longer, and am driven away, how much 
soever it grieves me to part from you; farewell, 
dear master.” After a pause he began again— 
*s And forgive me if I take old Hector with me. 
The faithful animal must have conjectured that I 
was returning home; he would not leave me, 














though I sternly pushed him away; and as for 
beating him, I could not.” Rudolph looked sor- 
rowfully on the servant and the dog, and patted 
the faithful animal, which leaped upon him in 
joy. 

‘*Go, and God be with you!” said he with 
emotion: “thus am I alone,—forsaken by every 
thing which might have reminded me of my 


home. Go, with God’s blessing ; and if you are 


| fortunate enough to slip through the guard—if 
| you arrive where the standard of Berne is plant- 


ed, tell them what you have here seen; tell them 
how they hang up their valiant brethren here ; 
push your way among the ranks of warriors, re- 
late, describe every thing as it is, and rouse the 
people to revenge.” 

‘* Master !” said the old man— 

* Be silent and go,” replied his master, inter- 
rupting him. ‘Salute my father, my mother, 
my country ;—farewell!”’ He plunged into his 
tent—the morning found him still awake. 

(To be continued.) 








FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
Woopiann, Nov. 3, 1836. 

In former times the Spectator, the Tatler, and 
the Rambler, were a medium through which the 
unhappy, the perplexed, and the mortified often 
found advice and sympathy, and through them 
reproof was given, and errors corrected by an 
unseen hand. In our time every thing is grave 
and solemn; we have none of that playful hu- 
mor which can find amusement in folly, or that 
tolerant spirit which would make us receive cor- 
rection from a gentle satire. Perhaps some of 
your readers may recognize in the following ac- 
count, a true picture ; andif it teaches ladies to 
be a little more definite in their intercourse with 
each other, my object will be attained. 


VISITING IN THE CITY. 

I live in the country in a delightfu! situation, 
just far enough from town to make it a pleasant 
drive for invalids, and not too long a walk for 
persons fond of exercise. I was not much known 
in the fashionable circle, until it was discovered 
that our house was in the vicinity of a delightful 
pond, on which we had a pleasure boat, and that 
we had an abundance of fruit and flowers in our 
garden. It was discovered also that Mrs. Fred- 
land was extremely hospitable, and that she al- 
ways gave a ready welcome to her visiters, 
(friends, as they were called,) with plenty of 
cake and ice-cream. 

It was the invariable practice when these 
friends went away for them to say to me, * Now 
my dear Mrs. Fredland, you perceive that Icome 
and see you without ceremony, and I wish you 
would return my visits in the same way. Come 
any time when you have shopping in the city, 
and dine with me in a social manner, and bring 
your children. I hope you will not wait for a 
ceremunious invitation.” 

I am rather diffident, but still such kind assur- 
ances, so often repeated, had an influence, and I 
promised I would certainly avail myself of their 
friendly invitations. 

In the autumn, when our visiters had ceased 
to come into the country, and I supposed they 
were all comfortably established for the winter, I 
thought I would cultivate a sociable disposition, 
and go into the city and pass a day with some of 
my summer friends, as they had been so urgent; 











and as my husband was called into town on busi- 
ness which would occupy him all day, I accom. 
panied him. 

Mrs. Brown had been out in the strawberry 
season, with all her six children and nursery 
maid, and stayed a week ; and as it was early, I 
concluded to go first to her house, and leave my 
riding cloak, and after making a few calls, return 
and dine with her. The fire was just kindling 
in the grate, and every thing looked stiff and 
cold. Mrs. Brown came down with a bonnet 
and shawl on—a practice which is sometimes 
adopied when a lady wishes to cut a visit short. 

‘* How do you do, my dear Mrs. Fredland? I 
am really delighted to see you. Iam so sorry I 
cannot ask you to stay and spend the day social. 
ly. But Iam just going out to buy my children’s 
winter clothes, and I have two women up stairs 
waiting for the materials. But you can come in 
any day, it is such a delightful drive, and we 
shall be so glad to see you.” 

As I had many other friends to visit I was not 
much disturbed, but merely said I would not de- 
tain her, as she was going out. 

I had to walk half a mile before I could reach 
another friend. My cloak began to be very 
warm, and I was glad to find myself at Mrs. 
Clark’s door. This lady had been very attentive 
to me all summer, and had been very kind in 
bringing out her friends and her children. She 
had urged me to come to town, and bring my 
children in return, and said they could play in 
the nursery with her little family, and it would 
be no trouble. Here I was sure of a cordial 
welcome. It was about twelve o’clock, anda 
fine sunny morning; the exercise of walking, 
and my heavy cloak, made me very warm. ‘The 
drawing-room door was thrown open by a stylish 
looking servant. I sent up my name, and he 
brought down word that Mrs.Clark was very sorry 
she could not see me, as she was particularly en- 
gaged, and hoped I would take an early oppor- 
tunity to come in and pass a day socially. As 
the drawing-room looked as if visitors were ex- 
pected, I could not resist asking the servant if 
Mrs. Clark did not see any company that day. 
‘* Yes, ma’am, company to dine, but not morning 
calls.” 

I began to feel a little disheartened, but recol- 
lecting that I had very recently promised posi- 
tively to spend one day socially with Mrs. Ca. 
pen, I resolved to direct my steps to her house. 
I had another half mile to walk, and my cloak 
became heavier and hotter every step | took.— 
The streets were filled with ladies elegant. 
ly arrayed in shawls, and silks, and flowers,—im- 
proving the fine weather to show their new and 
fashionable dresses. I had a handsome shawl 
under my cloak; but alas! at the present time 
it only added to my discomfort, by increasing the 
heat. 

I was rejoiced when I reached Mrs. Capen’s 
door. My name was announced, and I was con- 
ducted into the drawing-room, which was abso- 
lutely filled with elegantly dressed ladies and 
gentlemen making morning calls. Mrs. Capen 
rose and received me in the most cordial man. 
ner. She begged me to take a seat by the fire, 
as she was sure I must be cold ;—but ! was al- 
most melted. A large anthracite coal fire was 
glowing in the grate; the bright sun was shining 
through the spacious windows; and the embarrass. 
ment I felt at being surrounded with strangers, 
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made my face the color of crimson. But there 
seemed but one vacant seat, and that was near 
the fire. Mrs. Capen was very affable ; she in. 
quired after the children, and after the poultry, 
and after the pigs; she expatiated on the beauty 
and convenience of our country residence, and 
more particularly on its being such a delightful 
drive in summer. But she did not ask me to take 
off my cloak, or observe how uncomfortably | 
was situated. I have remarked that I was very 
diffident, and I had not courage to pass under the 
observation of her visiters a second time. 1 
therefore kept my seat, although the perspiration 
stood in large drops on my face. She chatted 
with all the company in turn, and then turning 
suddenly to me, she said, ‘* Mrs. Fredland, when 
are you coming to pass a ‘social day’ with me ? 
You must not put it off till winter, but improve 
some fine day like this, and come without cere- 
mony.” I saw that this remark was intended to 
cut off any hope I might have had of being invi- 
ted to dine this day. A flush of anger added tu 
the already crimson hue of my face, and at the 
game time gave me energy enough to retire. 

When I again found myself in the street I was 
perplexed where to go, as my husband could not 
return home with me until evening. I walked 
along, almost forgetting in my discomfort the 
names and abodes of my friends. On looking 
across the street, I saw a lady with whom } 
thought I was very intimate. 1 knew she saw 
me, and I tried to catch ber eye, but she avoided 
looking at me, and I saw by her determined 
manner, that she had made up her mind not to 
ask me home to dinner. 

The clock struck two and found me still in the 
strest; but J had now become desperate, and 
when I came to Mrs. Jones’s house, I told her ai 
once I had come to dine with her. At this inti- 
mation dismay was depicted on her countenance, 
for she was one of those persons who would 
starve six days of the week tor the sake of mak- 
ing a display on the seventh—and tnis was one 
of her starving days. She endeavored to con- 
ceal her embarrassment, and said she was de- 
lighted to see me, but if she had known of my 
coming, if it were only a half an l_our, she should 
have been prepared to see me. I told her not to 
trouble herself; a comfortable seat and a piece 
of bread would be sufficient, for that I was al- 
most worn out. But it was in vain for her to en- 
deavor to appear easy. 

Her husband came in to dinner. ‘What! 
Mrs. Fredland! My dear, you did not tell me 
you expected Mrs. Fredland to dine with us !” 

“Tt is an unexpected pleasure,” said Mrs. 
Jones, with a look of agony. ‘ But you know 
we are never ceremonious with our friends.” 

Mrs. Jones had a decent family dinner, but 
she was so annoyed that I should find her unpre- 
pared, that she could hardly be hospitable to her 
forlorn guest. Mr. Jones was very easy and un- 
concerned, but he did not show much tact in get- 
ting his wife out of her trouble. ‘ Now,” said 
Mr. Jones, “I tell my wife notto worry so much 
about trifles. I tell her always to have enough, 
and then she need not fear the king. But she 
won't get over it fur a week, because she did noi 
know you were coming. My wife likes to show 
off her silver forks, and her French china, to 
appear as if she used them every day.” 

“Tam sure, Mr. Jones, Iam very happy to 
see Mrs. Fredland at any time, but it is one of my 











peculiarities to like to know when I am to have 
company to dine.” 

‘* But, my dear,” said her husband, “ we can- 
not expect our friend from the country to stand 
on ceremony ; and if Mrs. Frealand likes a plain 
fumily dinner, (Mrs. F. gave a rueful glance at the 
tuble,) it will always give me very great satisfac- 
tion to have her drop in upon us just as we are 
sitting down to Cine.” 

I did not think that Mrs. Jones intended to be 
uncivil, but she could not recover her equanimi- 
ty, and she forgot how many times she had urged 
my coming * without ceremony.” 

When I returned home to my cheerful family 
and well arranged household, I converted my 
roubles into ansusement, by relating the experi- 
ences of the day to my husband and children.— 
He was quite delighted with the account, because 
it confirmed his previous opinions about fashion- 
ible acquaintances. 

One day he came into the parlor, and told me 
i€ was going to the city to pass the day, and that 
if I would like to go in and see Mrs. Jackson, 
he did not think there would be any danger of 
finding her either “engaged” or “unprepared.” 
‘It is the only fashionable house in the city,” 
said he, “where I would advise you to go with. 
Jut a particular invitation.” 

My reception by Mrs. Jackson was just stch 
as [ had anticipated ; it was cordial and sincere. 
She said that she was glad I had come into town, 
or that the Binghains, whom she had broughi 
yut to dine with us last summer, were coming 
ind she knew they would be very glad to meei 
me. Here I felt on sure ground, and that I could 
in no way be an annoyance. Every thing in this 
establishment was managed on a liberal plan; 
out if there was a fault, comfort was sometimes 
sacrificed to elegance. Mr. Jackson’s notions 
ibout his dinner arrangements were extremely 
precise. It is not considered genteel to have 
more than twelve persons at a dinner party, and 
his table would of course admit no more without 
crowding—a thing not to be allowed. 

When we began to arrange ourselves round 
the table, he said in a whisper, but which I un. 
fortunately overheard, ‘**Good heavens! Mrs. 
Jackson, we have thirteen personshere! How 
could you make sucha mistake ?” The con- 
sciousness that I was the additional one sent the 
blood into my face, and I was covered with an 
overwhelming crimson blush. Did you ever 
blush so that you felt it at the crown of your 
head, and at the tips of your fingers? Nota 
suffusion which soon passes away, but a deep. 
glowing, burning sensation, which brings the 
tears into your eyes? Mrs. Jackson tried to 
make things easy, but in the moment she had for 
doing it, she could produce Lo impression on his 
disturbed mind. It was impossible for me to 
bear up under this mortification, particularly as 
I felt myself crushing the dresses of invited 
guests. I whispered to Mrs. Jackson, as I pass- 
ed her, and said I was suddenly indisposed ; 
then I rushed up stairs for my bonnet and shawl, 
and hurried out of the house. 

These ladies all gave elegant balls in the win- 
ter, for which they sent me cards enveloped in a 
whole sheet of the finest letter paper- These 
invitations frequently came by mail, for which I 
had to pay double, and sometimes treble postage. 
My husband would hand them to me, with one 
of his provoking smiles, and say—‘* We must 








not object to the postage, on account of the hon. 
or of being remembered in the fashionable 
world.” As it was well known that we did not 
go into the city to evening parties, the attention 
was superfluous. With great respect, 
Your constant reader, 
Jane FREDLAND. 











CES PBVUATUATG USAT > 
CRITICAL REMARKS 





ON 
FOST? BROS REPUBLICATION 
OF THE 
EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 127. 
(Concluded.) 


Art. 7.—lon, a Tragedy.—A refreshing little 
breathing-space of belles-lettres. Amid much 
patting of the author, Sergeant Talfourd, on the 
head, there is a strain of depreciating remark 
and quotation, going to prove that his tragedy is 
only a feeble failure. The Quarterly Review, 
we remember, was rather more favorable, al- 
though we believe the author is somewhat radi- 
eal in his politics. The present reviewer, hav- 
ing given a sketch of the plot, intimates that it 
is necessarily devoid of interest. We should 
hesitate in assenting to such a criticism. The 
reviewer’s own sketch of it seems to present ma- 
1y points of interest. 

Art. 8.—Irish Tithe Question —Composed 
unquestionably by a great statesman and a very 
accomplished writer. A difficult and complica. 
ted subject is here treated with the utmost clear- 
ness. It is a pleasure to read such articles; and 
he cheerful testimony we render to the writer’s 
perspicuity, will be taken, we hope, as a proof 
-hat we are not unreasonable ia our reiterated 
lemands on the different reviewers of the day 
‘or greater lucidness and distinctness in their 
compositions. The writer of the present article 
we take to be the Hon. Spring Rice. Whoever 
he is, he exhibits some admirable qualities fora 
political controvertist. He is at once calm but 
forcible—expostulatory. but not abusive. After 
imply demonstrating the injustice and impolicy 
of the present tithe system in Ireland, he recom- 
mends outright the large, noble, and generous 
measure of permitting the Roman Catholic 
priesthood to enjoy a share of the proceeds, if 
tithes must still continue. But he evidently 
would prefer to have them altogether abolished, 
and religion supported by some less objectionable 
system. ‘This seems happily to be the favorite 
policy of the present British government, but 
there is reason to fear that the House of Lords 
will never adopt it, unless compelled by some 
threatening convulsion. The present writer 
thinks the people of Ireland will not endure the 
tithe system much longer. He seems to labor 
under some embarrassment in consequence of 
undertaking to defend the recent Bill for adjust- 
ing Tithes in Ireland. An awkward appearance 
of inconsistency is thus introduced between the 
beginning and the end of his article ; for the bill 
allows the continuance of tithes, while the writer 
is undoubtedly opposed to them. With this sin- 
gle exception, we dismiss the present article, as 
a great and admirable state paper. 

Arr. 9.— Von Raumez’s Letters in England.— 
Here are seme profound remarks ; but the article 
contains a few suggestions calculated to throw 
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the holders of property in England, and perhaps 
every where else, into some alarm. ‘The writer 
starts the inquiry whether property hus nut been 
regarded in tov sacred a light, and whether it will 
not be discovered that certain other relations in 
civil society might claim the precedence. We 
would more decidedly concur in some other re- 
marks, relating to the tuo rapid construction of 
public monuments and edifices. We wish that 
all those in our country who manifest so much 
impatience tor the speedy completion of the 
Bunker Hill Monument, would peruse the closing 
pages of this article. For our own parts, we care 
not to have more than an annual layer of stone 
added to that monument, und think that at least 
two generations ought to be engaged in its con- 
struction. 

Art. 10.—The Oxford Malignants, §-c.—A 
bitter party affair this. The reviewer sheds an 
abundance of double-distilled essence of gall.— 
We have not seen an article so personally severe 
for many aday. A blast of such intense acri- 
mony portends a gathering storm for the Church 
of England. We pretend not to decide between 
the reviewer and his opponents. 

Art. 11.—Chapters of Contemporary History. 
—This is the great-gun political article of the 
present number. It is on the whole a maguifi- 
cent defence of Whiggism. ‘The writer, whom 
we presume to be Sir William Hamilton, author 
of the celebrated articles on logic aud mathema- 
tics, holds at times a splendid pen, but is at other 
times much too oracular and cloudy. He has 
been unfortunate in adopting the mysterious Gib. 
bon as a model. But he writes better than for 
merly, and in this very article he makes evident 
advances in perspicuity. How enviable would 


be his fume. if he would resolve to take more: 


pains, and emerge into unclouded day! In this 
article there are some truly,eloquent passages, 
and some profound views of the present state o. 
English politics. These are the passages to 
which we are willing to devote much time—not 
for the sake of penetrating the meaning, for the 
meaning in these is delightfully clear—but to ad- 
mire and reflect on th~ depth or beauty of the 
writer’s views. The portion in which he criti. 
cises Sir John Walsh, author of the book under 
review, is full of cutting sarcasms and misty 
generalizations. No scalpel was ever more keen. 
Sir John appears before us in quivering frag- 
ments. 

The Note at the end of this number is a testy 
answer to a mild expostulation from Mr. Whe. 
well, on the subject of the great mathematical 
article. Mr. Whewell seems to have the advan- 
tage. 
ee 


MORAL & MELECGLOVS. 














FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
THE FIRE ON THE ALTAR OF RELI- 
GION. 


Surely there are sufficient materials around 
and within us to feed the flame of religious sen- 
sibility, until we cease to breaihe. The experi- 
ence of the past, the enjoyments of the present, 
the anticipations of the future, our relations to 
other beings, our immortal capacities, our bless. 
ings and privileges as Christians,—where shal! 
end the catalogue of objects and circumstances, 
ad ipted to perpetuate in every heart the glow oj 





fervent acknowledgment aud persevering obe- 


dience ? 
But why is not every heart thus excited by 


the blessings and relations it experiences? It 
is because they plunge too deeply, fondly, 
and absorbingly into the blessings themselves 

instead of rising, as they might do, a little above 
them, surveying what they enjoy, and catching a 
spark of inspiration from the atmosphere and the 
heaven, which shine down with a steady and liv- 
ing radiance upon them. Plunge the thread of 
a taper too deeply into its oil, andthe flame im. 
mediately expires. But raise it only alittle above 
the surface, purify it from occasional corruption, 
admit to it the air of heaven, and it burns and 
gives light to all in the house. And thus it is 
with the truly religious mind. You are not re. 
quired or expected to be entirely separated from 
the world and its concerns» ‘They constitute, in- 
deed, your necessary sphere. Enjoy them,— 
adorn them,—live among them,—draw even 
from them, as you certainly can, the aliment of a 
grateful piety, and a sanctifying discipline. But 
at the same time, sink not too far among, and 
too low beneath them; otherwise your sense oi 
the divine mercies, and your relationship to heav- 
enly things, will infallibly become extinguished. 
[ allow that it would be dangerous to recommend 
to you a fanatical, mysterious, wildly enthusius- 
tic sort of religion, to which human nature ei- 
ther cannot attain, or cannot keep there if it 
does. I allow that the wick of the taper, so to 
speak, must in some way touch, and be cou- 
nected with the oil below. Tallow that none bu: 
extravagant religionists can ever hope or expect 
‘o be completely removed from the influence of 
surrounding objects. But, so surely as mind is 
superior to matter, so surely every intelligent 
being, as he moves through th:s varying scene, 
may and ought to extract from all sides, all tim: s, 
all things, all events, all experiences and pros- 
pects, the nutritive elements which shall not only 
feed and strengthen the living principle within, 
but bear it ever upwards before heaven, and di- 
rect its tendencies, thoughts and wislies to the 
great unseen Being gn whom the whole system 
of existence depends. 

Feed, then, the sacred flame. Let habitual, 
divine contemplation contribute its share to a re- 
sult, so worthy of your nature, so essential to 
your happiness. Think often of the perfections 
and government of God. Banish him not from 
your meditations. Learn to trace each event up 
to his controlling power. Learn to read and ac- 
knowledge his wise, his benevolent attributes in 
every object, the humble and the grand, the evan. 
escent, as well as the eternal. Inthe life, which 
reigns around and within you, learn to recog- 
nize his immediate agency. His presence may 
be every where felt by the attentive and reflect- 
ing mind; and thus, while you are musing, the 
fire will assuredly burn. The glow of devotion 
will be kindled in your souls—and you may still 
further cherish it by outward acts and habits, 
by the punctual prayer, by assiduous reading, by 
the interchange of pious sentiments with others, 
by all the exercises and offices of religion. Re- 
sard, especially, in the point of view connected 
with this subject, the varied discrpline of life.— 
Do not accept with sullen acquiescence, or with 


Providence towards you. If there be any one 
thing, more than another, which marks the true 





impatient reluctance, the darker dispensations oi 





child of God, it is a religious appropriation to 
his own heart of the lessons taught him from the 
experience ot life. He is not only desirous that 
the will of his Almighty Father should be done, 
but he wishes himself to be moulded to that will, 
—he wishes to be made better by the frowns as 
well as the smiles of heaven. 

The fire on the altar is also maintained by a 
holy and righteous life. The attempt to unite de- 
votion toward God with wicked and disobedient 
conduct, will be found as unsuccessful and im. 
practicable, as it is monstrous and unnatural.— 
here is a harmonious consistency among all the 
better parts of the human character. Devotion 
leads to virtue, and virtue assists devotion. He 
who lives uprightly, is ready and willing to pray. 
He who is loose and careless in his morals, by a 
natural connection soon grows impious and for. 
getful of his God. Here, then, is our duty: by 
the death of Jesus Christ, and the authority of 
lis religion, we are exempted froiu the ceremo. 
nial burdens of the law. It is not a marble al. 
tar, itis not a material fire, it is not an atoning 
priest, it is not a bleeding victim, it is not a smo- 
«ing incense, which God now requires; but he 
requires of every individual the sanctification of 

is heart, an elevated tone of piety, a delioerate 
ind faithful examination of the truth, a sacrifice 
vf all his worldly inclinations, and a life of unde- 
viating rectitude. APOLLOs. 








—— 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 


In the Rose of the 12ih of the present month, 
! observe an extract from an old MS. thata good 
thought is the origin of new ones, and the ad. 
vice given, “*to brood over it, nourish it, hold it 
is anucleus,” &c. &c. 

I would inquire, by what means we are to de- 
termine whether or not it is a good thought. 

A gvod thought may arise in the bosom of one 
piaced in the midst of dissipation, and surround. 
ed by vice. Reasoning from the moral dictates 
of our conscience, a good thought may arise 
from circumstances in themselves the most de. 
grading. In short, does,it not require a moral 
and religious education to determine what a good 


thought is ? A Svusscriser. 
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EHE TURE-SEAT SHADE, 


OR 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Heropotus. Translated by Rev. Mr. Beton, 

In three volumes. 

(For sale by Mr. Babcock.) 

The Messrs. Harpers, not satisfied with keep. 
ing up a large and constant supply of books for 
the votaries of light literature, are engaged in 
publishing a series of solid works, adapted to 
graver tastes and maturer minds. Of such are 
the volumes now under notice. Yet those who 
imagine them destitute of amusing and thrilling 
int4rest, are but babes in literature. Herodotus 
is the justly admired and venerated “father of 
history.” He has conveyed down to us an accu- 
rate and wonderful knowledge of the prominent 
events which took place in the ancient world, 
from the dawn of European civilization to the 
times when history shone with a clear and steady 
light. Herodotus visited in person the principal 
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countries which he described, and his represen- 
tations are found to be more and more justified 
by modern discoveries and observations. The 
translation by Mr. Beloe is regarded as the best 
of this Greek author in the English language. It 
is enriched by a great variety of apposite and in- 
teresting notes. The style of the translator is 
pure, free, and flowing, partaking much at the 
same time of the simplicity of the original. A 
well furnished English library cannot be desti- 
tute of this work. Without imposing any of the 
labor, it unlocks at once the treasures of erudi- 
tion. That knowledge, which one or two centu- 
ries ago, profound scholars toiled several weeks 
to obtain, may now be procured by the unlearned 
reader in the course of a few pleasant and en- 
tertaining evenings. ‘ Other men have labored, 
and we have entered into their labors.” 

Mr. Beile has received the following interest- 
ing works: 

Mellichampe, or a Legend of the Santee, by W. 

G. Sims. 

The Rambler in Mexico, by Larrose. 

Tales of the Good Woman, being the tenth and 
eleventh volumes of Paunpine’s Works. 

Johnson’s Treatise on Language, or the Rela- 
tions which Words bear to Things. 

Protestant Jesuitism. 

Mellichampe seems to us the most perfect and 
the most interesting of Mr. Simms’s productions. 
Though quite as spirited as the Partisan, it has 
none of the revolting coarseness which disfigures 
that, in other respects, admirable romance. The 
Half-breed and Humphries, with passions as 
wild as the forests they traverse, are yet men. 
Scipio is admirable. ‘The heroine speaks and 
moves better than most of the author’s heroines, 
except our old favorite Lucy, in Guy Rivers; 
but Janet is a little in the frame, a little on can- 
vass still. Why does she say “I fear me,” when 
every body else, except a few makers of blank 
verse who are puzzled for measure, say ‘I fear ?” 
Where there is so much that is elevated and 
beautiful and simple in character, the smallest 
particle of affectation stands out like a monster. 
Perhaps it was unnecessary, after the Indian 
traits had been so happily drawn and boldly il- 
lustrated, to give the after delineations and shades 
in a set description, which is done once or twice. 
The Half-breed can be seen in Mr. Simms’ 
graphic adventures, better than in the most elab- 
orate definings. Why is the word ‘ squelch,” 
for which we were obliged to refer to our dic- 
tionary, introduced? ‘The dictionaries them- 
selves say it is ‘‘low,—not used.” It could be 
owing to no poverty of language, for the author 
has a deep fountain from which to draw. 

But of all original, stirring and powerful inci- 
dents that Mr. Simms has yet conceived, that of 
the prison cypress tree is the most excelling ; 
indeed, we know not where it has been surpass- 
ed by any writer. Separately, it would stamp 
him a man of genius. A better praise yet would 
we give. No one should part from this series 
of romances without conceding to the author the 
meed of high moral aims, and a continued strug- 
gle for the intellectual elevation of his country- 
men. May he continue in his successful career. 
Tue Ramerer In Mexico. By Latrose. 

Those who wish a short and spirited sketch of 


purchasing Latrobe’s volume. We are certainly 
indebted to many foreigners for the research 
they have displayed in travelling in America, 
whatever may have been the hard rubs we have 
met by the way. For ourselves, while travers- 
ing this new region on the pages of Latrobe, the 
effect was much the same as when viewing the 
great panorama of Mexico, which was exhibited 
here a few years since, with a friend. Latrobe 
seems to be a man of sensibility, and a willingly 
pleased observer. We suggest this work for a 
family fireside, or the pocket of a traveller, and 
the great moral to be drawn from its concluding 
pages we recommend to all. 

Taxes oF THE Goop Woman. By PavtpIne. 

We have not yet perused these volumes, but 
they bear the handsome exterior which the en- 
terprising Harpers usually give to the offspring 
of their press. 

Jounson’s TREATISE ON LANGUAGE, OR THE RELA. 

TIONS WHICH WoRDs BEAR TO THINGS. 

It would be well if every modern reader were 
to lay down this |aw,—for one work of the ima- 
gination, I will read one grave book, which shall 
exercise my reflecting powers. Among books 
for thought, Johnson’s'l'reatise on Language will 
claim a place. It is nota subject to be read par- 
tially, but its connexion requires close attention. 
Having been delivered in a course of lectures, 
the headings bear the stamp of the school, and 
may seem repulsive; but philologists will find 
it a garden of rich fruits; not mere philologists, 
however, for the author does not trace the mean- 
ing of words so much as the philosophy of lan- 
guage asawhole. The great object is to teach 
us “to contemplate created existences apart from 
their names.” 

ProtesTANT JESUITISM. 

The pages of the Rosz seem scarcely the 
place to decide on the very high and important 
question, whether combinations and associations 
are favorable to public virtue ; they can say how- 
ever that this work discusses it with vivacity, and 
leads the mind, whether for or against the sub- 
ject, into new trains of thought. It seems an 
odd conclusion, however, at which the author 
has arrived, that a society should be formed for 
correcting the abuses of associations, called 
“The Society-Reforming Society !” Thus poor 
man goes in a circle! 


WEES SLOWSR VASBa 


PersEvERANCE.—The MS. of Forcellini’s great 
Lexicon, in 12 volumes folio, is preserved in 
the library at Padua. ‘I began it young,” said 
that modest and meritorious priest to his pupils, 
‘and I have grown old, as you see, in comple- 
ting it.’ He had spent forty years of his life in 
that laborious task. 

Venice.—Venice is the only city of Austrian 
Italy that is really decaying. From 150,000 in- 
habitants, which it had in 1795, it is reduced to 
about 100,000, and of these 40,000 are either to- 
tally or partly supported by charity. 

“Venice,” says Valery, “began with Attila 
and it ended with Bonaparte ; the Queen of the 
Adriatic, whose sway lasted fourteen centuries, 
owed both its foundation and its destruction to 

















this portion of Southern America, will do well in 








social storms, more fearful than the storms of the 
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sea that surrounds its walls, and the desolating 
march of two formidable conquerors produced 
its origin and its fall.” 

Decay or Venice.—-The arsenal of Venice, im- 
mortalized by Dante’s verse as much as by the 
exploits of the fleets which were there construc. 
ted, and which saved Italy at one time from 
Turkish barbarism, that magnificent establish- 
ment, in its present desolate and forlorn state, is 
perhaps the most striking monument of the de- 
cay of Venice. In Dante’s time the arsenal was 
peopled by 16,000 workmen and officers of diffe. 
rent classes; in the seventeenth century it had 
only 3,000, and towards the end of the republic 
2,500, in which were added in urgent cases the 
artizans and porters of the town; it now con- 
tains only 1,200 men. The two colossal lions of 
marble, taken by Morosini from the Pyreus, are 
still at the entrance : but where are the succes. 
sors of Morosini, and of Pisani, Zeno, Dandolo, 
and a host of heroes, who labored, and fought, 
and bled for their country ; and but little thought 
that country would be laid prostrate one day by 
the machinations of obscure individuals, such as 
Villetard and a few Venetian conspirators ! 

The Murrazzi, a gigantic dyke, of blocks of 
marble laid on piles, which rises ten feet above 
high water, and protects the peaceful Lagune 
from the storms of the Adriatic, was raised in 
1750; it was like the last national undertaking 
of declining Venetian greatness. It is difficult 
to conceive how a state capable of such colossal 
works should fall soon afterwards so ignobly ; 
“but it is easier,” says Valery, quoting Racine, 
‘to check the fury of the waves than to stop the 
plots of the wicked.” 

ANTIQUITIES OF F'eRRARA.—A city, whose decay 
dates from the time it lost its dukes, more than 
two centuries since, is not so desolate as has 
been represented; the population, which under 
the French was only 23,700, is now 31,600, of 
which the Jews form nearly one-third; they in- 
habit a separate quarter, which is however the 
finest in the town.—Valery, vol. ii. p. 57. The 
memory of the early princes of the house of 
Este, of the poets who graced their court, of Bo- 
jardo, Trissini, Bello, Ariosto, Tasso, Guarino, 
give a singular interest to Ferrara. The shade 
of Ariosto, above all, seems still to hover over 
the town. There are his two houses, the hall in 
which he studied under Gregoria da Spoleti, the 
autograph of the Furioso, his sepulchal monu- 
ment in the public library, and the principal 
square is now called by his name. 

A Retic.—T wo miles from Ravenna is a small 
marble pillar, called “The Column of the 
French,” in commemoration of the battle of Ra- 
venna, in which Gaston de Foix was killed ; 
20,000 men perished on that day. Bayard wrote 
on the evening of the action, ‘** The king (Louis 
XII.) has gained the battle, but our poor gentle. 
men have lost it;” alluding to the number of 
them who had fallen. 

Mistake Correctep.—Those who speak of 
the squalidness and barrenness of the Papal 
State judge only by the waste of the Campagna, 
which they cross on their road to Rome and Na. 
ples; were they to visit the other provinces, 
Umbria, Perugia, the Marches, Romagna, and 
the Bolognese territory, they would correct 
their judgment. The Papal State contains some 
of the finest, richest, and best cultivated provin. 





ces in Italy. 
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LBA & STEM BASIL. 


It is a singular fact with regard to woudcocks, that 
the average weight is full fifteen ounces, yet the larg- 
est invariably fa!ls below sixteen. 

The largest common grouse ever known weighed 
twenty-eight ounces. 

The largest breed of fowls in England is at Hors- 
ham. 

The editor of the Randolph Recorder, Tennessee, 
says that he is “not a little dificulted in decyphering 
the hand-writing of his correspondents.”’ 

A bale of Demerara cotton may be spun into a 
thread 240,000 miles in length—long enough to reach 
from the earth to the moon. 

A poplar, which was struck by lightning in France, 
grew to double of its previous size in the course of a 
year. 

A valuable report of the late Stephen Elliott, on 
supplying Charleston with water by cisterns and 
wells, has been re-printed in the Courier. 

The President of Texas in his message to Congress, 
hopes that in a few years it will be the peculiar glory 
of that republic to invite the nations of the earth to 
a commerce untrammelled by duties and imposts. 

A recent Temperance Tract printed iu Boston, 
proves that it would be for the interest of grocers 
and retailers to dismiss ardent spirits from their shops 
altogether. 

It is calculated in the Southern Literary Messenger, 
that admirable periodical, that if you have forty years 
to employ in reading, and can read fifty pages a day, 
you would accomplish only about 1600 volumes of 
five hundred pages each, out of the millions of tomes 
that litter the world. 

Mons. Arago, the celebrated French astronomer, has 
discovered a new planet beyond the orbit of the planet 
Herschel. 

At the Agricultural Exhibition of Merrimack 
county, Mass., Mrs. Kimball, of Hopkinton, New 
Hampshire, was present, robed in rich and durable 
silk of her own manufacture. She raised the silk 
worms, reeled, twisted, and wove the silk. 

The College of Teachers, lately in session in the 
city of Cincinnati, have offered a premium of one 
bundred dollars, or agold medal of that value, for the 
best essay illustrative of the maxim that “ Knowledge 
is Wealth.” 

The New Era, a penny paper in New York, equals 
when it chouses, most of its sixpenny contemporaries 
fur articles of profound science and elegant literature, 

The new English patent shaving stone removes the 
beard without the aid of razor, soap, or water. 

Madame Hery du Jarday has established a circu- 
lating library of several hundred volumes of the best 
French works, in King street, near Horlbeck’s al- 
ley. 

Ladies are balloted for and regularly admitted mem- 
bers of the Horticultural Society in England. 

In the year 1837, there will be five eclipses—three 
of the sun and two of the moon. 

A child in New York, whose faculties were origi- 
nally dull, has become bright, in consequence of the 
fracture and trepanning of herskull. Schoolmasters 
should provide themselves with trepanning instru- 
ments. 

The Grand Jury of Charleston District have pre- 
sented, as requiring a remedy, the avoidable delay 
which frequently oceurs in the administration of jus- 
tice. 

The whole number of deaths by Cholera during 
the late afflicting two months in Charleston, as re- 
ported by the Board of Health, was 330. Whites 59, 
blacks 321. 

The first Jewish Synagogue erected in the West, 
was commenced at Cincinnati on the 9th ult. Itisa 
handsome edifice; the front of the Roman Doric, 
with a Tuscan Portico. 

A new mine of rich and freely burning anthracite 
coal has been discovered in Newburgh, N. Y., and 
$150,000 dollars raised to carry onthe -’ ~ks. 








The steam piough in England harrows thirty acres 
and ploughs eight acres per day. 

The capacity of the basins at the Fairmount Wa- 
ter Works. Philadelphia, is 24,000,000 gallons. 

Messrs. Burke & Miller have issued proposals for 
the publication of a monthly periodical in Charleston, 
to be entitled “ The Coronal.” 

A writer in the Courier proposes a saving of $30- 
000, by replacing the City Guard with a Citizen’s 
Watch. 

The people of Texas have nearly unanimously vo- 
ted in favor of their existing constitution, and for an- 
nexation of the country to the U. States. 

The leading article of the October number of the 
Knickerbocker, for sale at Mr. Beile’s, is a profound 
and interesting disqui:ition on Fossil Remains. 

Mr. Beile has at his bookstore a copy of Denon’s 
celebrated work on Egypt. 

The New York Commercial Advertiser severely 
eensures the use of the word “ witness,” as signify- 
ing ‘‘ to see, observe, behold.’’ Webster sanctions it. 
Dr. Buckland, who seems to be a classical and very 
superior writer, has the fullowing sentence, as quoted 
without animadversion in the Quarterly Review :— 
“The most beautiful example I ever wifnessed.”’ 

A capital of eight million dollars is invested in the 
book publishing business of the U. States. 

At Nantes, in the south of France, the guillotine 
being lately out of repair, not a carpenter in the place 
would give his assistance, even though a large reward 
had been at last proposed to induce them to work. 

The editor of the Patriot suggests an alteration in 
the dinner hour of merchants, from half past two to 
four. It might be effected by a public meeting. 

The Hon. Mr. Porter, of Louisiana, is collecting 
materials for a history of that State. 


The advantages of a Savings Bank can be enjoyed 
by the citizens of Charleston, by applying to Messrs. 
Holcomb, Peck & Co., agents of the Georgia Insur- 
ance and Trust Company. 

In 1680, the Legislature of Pennsylvania passed a 
law that none of its members shou!<4 come to the ses- 
sion barefooted, or eat their bread and butter on the 
sieps ! 

An elephant, which leaped trom the Royal Tar 
steamboat when on fire, made signs with his trunk to 
his master, who was bufleting the waves, to come to 
him and be saved from drowning. 

A boy in Maine, being pursued by a bear, leaped on 
the back of a cow, and was preserved from repeated 
attacks of the bear, by several young cattle at her 
side. 

The editor of the Belvidere (N. J.) Apollo, speaks 
of asingular plant called the Frost Plant from which 
two leaves of ice spring during the frosty nights of 
autumn, and are melted off during the day. 

The negroes on Goy. Mc Duiiie’s plantation, make 
seven bales of cotton to the hand. He studies their 
comforts in every possible way. 

Mr. Caldwell has a project on foot to run a line of 
steam-packets from New Orleans to Liverpool. 

The ornithorhynchus, (i. e. animal with a bird’s 
beak,) in New Holland, is a quadruped with webbed 
feet, and a bill like a duck’s, clothed with fur, suek. 
jing its young, which are born from eggs ! 

The fair florists of our country will be surprised 
and pleased to hear of such a publication in England 
as “The Annual Dahlia Register fur 1836, with 50 
colored plates.”’ 

Mrs. Simon has published in England a work en- 
titled “ The Ten Tribes of Israel, historically identi- 
fied.” 

The Epitome of Niebuhr’s History of Rome, has 
been published by Travers Twiss. It must be a de- 
sirable book, as a learned friend informed us that the 
reading of the original had actually given him the 
dyspepsia, and almost killed him. 

Among the late works with attractive titles, is this 
ona medical subject :—* Remarks on the Unity of 
the Body.” 











We hope suffering humanity may be benefitted by 
another—* A New Treatment of Malignant Diseases 
and Cancer, without incision ”’ 

Here is an interesting subject—* Dr. A. Brigham’s 
Remarks on the Influence of Mental Cultivation up- 
on Health.”’ 

Another is entitled—* Phrenolugy Simplified.”— 
Much needed. 

The following reminded us of our own Leaf and 
Stem Basket-- Basket of Fragments; or Notes from 
Sermons. By Rev. T. Jones, of Creaton.” 

Among the coal brought by the ship Emulous from 
Great Britain to New York, were three lumps, one 
weighing eleven, another fourteen, and another twen- 
ty seven hundred pounds. 

Fifty-nine different fines have been imposed on 
mail contractors, for non-fulfilment of their obliga- 
tions. 

The mother of Captain Marryatt was a native of 
Boston. 

A glance at the weekly publication of the proceed- 
ings of our City Council, will convince any one that 
these servants of the public are not slumbering idly 
over our interests. 

General Duff Greene observed in his lecture on 
the formation of a Literary Company, that paper is 
now often manufactured, dried, printed, and stitched 
up into books on a single day. 

Among the various projects for new insurance 
companies among us, why does not the plan of mutual 
insurance, Which is now so extremely popular and 
beneficial in every part of New England, attract some 
share of attention ? 

After Fieschi, the French conspirator, was con- 
demned, many of the peers, his judges, went or sent 
to him in person to beg his autograph. 

Laurel Hill, the new cemetery near Philadelphia, 
laid out in imitation of the celebrated Mount Auburn - 
burying ground iu the neighborhood of Boston, was 
opened on Friday the 20th October, when the first 
interment took place. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Voyager from England is not sufficiently 
practised in the mysteries of poesy to be a candidate 
for the columns of the Rose. We recommend to him 
a diligent perusal of the old English bards. 

The “ Mother’s Lament’’ came too late for insertion, 
the immediate interest of the event having past. 

The Maine Moathly Magazine, a spiri ed journal, 
has been received in the absence of the Editor of the 
Rose. 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 

Died on the 4th inst., of a painful but sudden ill- 
ness, WILLIAM SEXTUS, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Siegling, aged two Years and five months. The re- 
cord of death is always painful, bat when we are 
called to announce it in one so young, innocent, and 
artless, our hearts instinctively reevil from such ‘4 task. 
This engaging child was taken from his parents just 
at the age when children are most interesting, and 
when they entwine themselves with our affections. 
Mourn not for him, dear friends, for the Lord has re- 
moved him from this world to a far better; one of 
everlasting joy and felicity. “'The Lord gave and 
the Lord hath taken away, blessed be the name of 
the Lord.” 

Providence, that gives and takes away 

By his own law, is merciful and just; 

Time wants not power to soften all regrets, 

And prayer and thought can bring to worst distress 

Due resignation. ‘Therefore, though some tears 

Fail not to spring from either parent’s eye, 

Oft as they hear of sorrow like their own, 

Yet this departed little one safe sleeps 

In what may now be called a peaceiul grave, 

Wordsworth, 
M. 
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OREGLVAL POSTRY. 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 








** Oh promise me when I am gone, 
“ You will think Iam with you still.” 


Tue vessel is nearing the southern shore ; 
The breeze that has trifled so long 

In dalliance light with the sails, once more 
Is filling them full and strong. 


The skies are serene, and the dancing wave 
Now breaks round the vessel in foam, 

The veriest girl on the deck grows brave, 
As she catches the glimpse of home. 


Home, home, where the loved ones watch and wait :— 
Wife, mother and child are nigh ; 

Each eye is bright and each heart elate ; 
“ Our bome and our country,” they cry. 


On the sidelong deck sits one apart, 
A stranger whom none do know, 

And she bows her head, for her heart—her heart, 
It is not the way they go. 


No children are watching for her to come, 
No parent with weleome kind— 

No cherished love—no blissful home,— 
She hath left them all behind. 


Bearer of comfurt, sweet bird of glee 
That sang to her night and morn, 

Child of her bosom,—oh where is she ? 
Even sh» from her bosom is torn. 


Ho! weeping mother, arouse thee now, 
And recall what the loved one said 

When thy lingering lip yet pressed her brow, 
And her cheek on thy breast was laid. 


The mourner is hushed, and her wail is done, 
Those sweet words her memory fill— 

% Mother, oh promise me when I am gone, 
You will think I amwith you still!” A.M. W. 





W ASHINGTON’S ELM AT CAMBRIDGE. 
Much hast thou seen, brave tree, 

Since thy young holiday of early leaf, 
When thy slight branches struggled to be free, 

And thy pale root was brief! 


More than the common share 
Has fallen to thy wondrous lot, I guess, 
Great antiquarian of an age most rare, 
Of trial, hope, success ! 


Take me among thy boughs, 
Good tree; I to thy vast expefience soar ! 

More than book knowledge can thy whisperings rouse, 
A sterner, richer love! 


hear an answering tone 

In the long waving of thine aged limbs, 
And the wind’s 1.w and sofily uttered moan, 

Like spirits’ midnight hymns. 


Did not the Indian’s dart, 
When roving wild, make thy young trunk its aim ? 

And some bro wn girl, beneath thy branches, start 
The fire-fly meteor flame ? 


Dost thou remember, tree, 
Harvard's first sons? Came they beneath thy 
boughs 
With study pale—or wandering carelessly, 
Dream of fair maiden’s vows ? 


And does not every leaf 
Stir with the strong r membrances of one, 

The immortal—the uncouquerable chief— 

Thine own—thy Washington ? 





To think that he did lay 

His weary limbs beneath thy very shade,— 

That here he mused, and planned, and thought by 
day . re 

That here he nightly prayed! 


To think that here his soul 

Writhed in some stirring of war’s agony— 
Or with a strong, prophetic, deep control 
Looked throug: to victory ! 


Why, ‘tis a hallowed spot! 

Here for my country a new pulse beats high, 
And woman's feeble nature all forgot, 

Here too even I could die. C G,. 
Cambridve, Mass. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
“MY PEACE I GiVE UNTO YOU.” 


Com, take the proffer’d gift, 

And own its blest control, 

Ye, who have sought it, far and wide, 
In weariness of soul. 


Come, take it, Jesus makes 

No difference in his love, 

But will to high and low, alike, 
His precious promise prove. 


Sinner! thou must not pine 

Like captive in his cell, 

Peace is the watchword that will break 
Guilt’s strong and iron spell. 


Mourner! why linger thus, 

In loneliness and gloom ? 

Jesus has thrown a golden link, 
To lead thee from the tomb. 


Worldling! a bitter draught 

Thy thirsting soul diinks in; 

Take bui the enp of peace, and find 
A pearl of price within. 


Christian! thy path is lit 

With sunshine, clear and bright ; 
But passing tempests often flit 
Across the eye of light. 


Then take this cheering lamp, 
And plaee it in thy breast; 

Its spirit-oil will never fail, 
To guide thee to thy rest. 


Yes! while the Savior lives 
@ The gift knows no decrease ; 
Millions have claimed, and still may claim, 
This legacy of peace. M, E. L. 
Charleston, S.C. 





FOR THE SOUTHFRN ROSE. 
THE FAITHFUL ONE, 
STANZAS FUR MUSIC. 

By Thomas Holley Chivers, M. D. 


THovuGu the rose of my Eden is shaded 
And the bloom of my youth must decay ; 
Though the hopes that I nurtured have faded, 
And my spring-time has withered away ; 
Thongh te fond chord that bound us must sever, 
And my summer to winter be changed ; 
Though my heart shall lie bleeding forever, 
From thee it shall ne’er be estranged. 


Though the rock of my fortress is shivered, 
And the star of my hope’s morning gone, 
Though my life to regret be delivered, 
And darkness shroud over my dawn; 
Though the eyes that beheld thee are weeping, 
Though my barque in wild shipwreck must lie, 
In the grave where my pleasure lies sleeping, 
Thy memory still shall be nigh. 








Though the heart that was soaring for glory 
Be crushed by the taunts of the vile, 

And thongh o'er ty sorrowful story, 
Thy lip may in seornfulness smile ; 

Though death from thy cruelty threat me, 
As the hopes that allured me depart, 

I will live on my dream—nor forget thee— 
The dream of thy love in my heart. 

Washington, Ga. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
MARGARETTA. 
Nor in the summer's golden hour, 
When perfume is breathing from every flower, 
When even the breezes languidly play 
And seem to slumber the live long day, 
When birds are singing on every tree, 
Lady, fair, may I come to thee. 


Not when the harvest fields are bright, 

When the cotton tree opens her pods of white, 
As though an angel's hand had cast 

Pure wreaths of snow on the autumn blast, 
When we rifle the stores of the honey bee, 
Lady, fair, may I come to thee. 


Not when the forest’s varying dyes 

Mock the rich hues of che sunset skies ; 

But when winter his icy veil is flinging, 

And the hunter's horn is merrily ringing, 

Then, by favor of wind and weather, 

December and I will come together. V. 
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SPRING SONG. 
The fresh green leaves are springing, 
And the joyous lark is singing 
“Mid the blue skies ; 
And the primrose lifts its head 
O’er the sott and mussy bed 
Where the violet lies, 


And the bee hath lefi her cell, 
To couch within the bell 

Of hyacinth blue; 
And the daisy, flow’ ret sweet, 
Is springig at my feet, 

All wet with dew. 


Season of stn and showers! 
Thy ever varying hours 

Of light and gloom, 
To me are dearer far, 
Than summer’s golden star, 

And rosy bloom, 


How like my heart art thou! 
With smiles encircled now, 
And now with tears ; 
Oh! ‘tis a changeful thing, 
A turhid, mingled spring 
Of hopes and fears. 


But not again, like thine, 
Shall its frail flowers entwine, 
They’re withering fast ; 
No more shall freshening dews, 
Their balmy life infuse ; 
Its spring is past! 
KATHLEEN. 
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&- The Subscribers to the Southern Rose can 
have the last volume bound, to any pattern, at the 
Bookstore of the publishers, No. 18 Broad-street; 
where plain and fancy binding will always be execu- 
ted in the beststyle. 
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